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Memorabilia. — 


JN the \ Sepenaions of the Worcestershire 

Archaeological Society for 1945, the 
Society’s fervent county patriotism comes to 
a head in the first paper, a spirited sketch 
by Mr. E. C. Corbett (whose name does not 
appear in the List of Members), of the 
Anglo-Saxon conquest of Worcestershire. 
Unfortunately, in his derivations of place- 
names to support theories based on local 
traditions he is often in conflict with expert 
authority. 

There are also two articles of personal 
biography—Bishop Still of Worcester and 
Dr. Baylies of Evesham—another on the 
Dighton family, and a picture of eighteenth- 
century electioneering at Worcester. The con- 
tinued descriptive catalogue of the county’s 
old painted glass contains much _ heraldic 
information. The volume has a General 
Index, but not one of its eleven plates, of 
which the four relating to Evesham are 
wrongly numbered. 





HE Bulletin of the Institute of Historical 
Research for May and November 1944 
was issued in August 1946, and by its in- 
creased number of pages it is hoped that 
arrears of publication occasioned by the 
war years will be conquered. This issue con- 
tains, as usual, much of interest and, if more 
space was available, one would like to list 
and comment on all the contents. Mrs. A. 
H. Lloyd’s paper on Cambridge clerks 
petitioning for benefices, 1370-99, is a valu- 
able contribution to ecclesiastical history and 
is to be continued in a future issue. A 
scholarly account of the Five English Dis- 
trict Statutory Registries of Deeds comes 





| 


from Mr. W. E. Tate whose recent book 
‘ The Parish Chest ’ has received such favour- 
able comment. The substance of a paper 
entitled ‘L’epreuve de la guerre et 
l’humanisme en France’ read at the Institute 
by M. Jean Malye occupies nearly ten pages. 
An early fourteenth century contract for 
military service is the select document dealt 
with and illustrated in this issue of the 
Bulletin. The long lists of historical MSS. 
received by approved repositories makes in- 
teresting reading and shows that archivists 
and librarians have, with their depleted 
staffs, had a very busy and exacting time 
during the war years and have carried on a 
work which deserves the highest praise from 
all ranks, of students and research workers. 


HE April issue of New York History con- 
tains some good illustrations of Ameri- 
can fire-fighting apparatus and of New York 
theatres and amusements of the mid-nine- 
teenth century; these illustrations are in Dr. 
Max Berger’s paper entitled ‘ British Impres- 
sions of New York a Century Ago.’ In the 
same number, Mr. Joseph Borome writes on 
‘The Origins of Grand Opera in New 
York.’ Garibaldi’s sojourn in New York 
after the fall of the Roman Republic is dealt 
with by Dr. Marraro. The continuation of 
the diary of a twelve-year-old American boy 
is edited by Miss Mary Cunningham, the 
acting editor of New York History. Mrs. 
Helen Richardson’s study of Erastus Dow 
Palmer is, perhaps, the most interesting of 
the contributions to the July number. 
Palmer was a shell artist and carpenter who 
turned sculptor and, judging from the photo- 
graphs which illustrate this paper, produced 
some good work. 

As far back as 1797 provision was made 
for the preservation of records belonging to 
New York State and the bulk now amounts 
to some 165,000 cubic feet; the story of the 
proposed New York State Records Oflice is 
dealt with by Mr. H. H. Eddy who has re- 
cently been appointed State Archivist of 
North Carolina. The New York State 
Historical Association provides every facility 
for the study of its records and other 
branches of history not only by adults but 
by children, and its members are fortunate 
in having such a band of enthusiastic officers 
who provide a well-produced journal each 
quarter containing not only informative 
articles written in a lighter vein than is 
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found in similar English publications, but 
lengthy book reviews, notes on documents, 
and a generous sprinkling of first-class 
illustrations. 


SEVEN years ago we learned with great 

regret that Science Progress was to sus- 
pend publication during thé continuation of 
the war. Its function is to record recent ad- 
vances in scientific research, and such 
research—except in some obvious directions 
—was of necessity seriously diminished in 
wartime. The last number before the war 
included a paper by the Scientific Adviser 
of the Trustees of the National Gallery, Mr. 
F. Ian G. Rawlings, entitled ‘An Experi- 
mental Philosophy of Paintings, and this he 
has continued in the current (October) issue 
as: ‘A “ Directive” Philosophy of Paint- 
ings’ and takes as an example of directive- 
ness “ Botticelli’s Adoration of the Magi,” 
of which a reproduction of the whole picture 
is given, and also part of a figure in its 
actual size. The argument is not an easy 
one. 
the Scientific Evidence for the Prosecution ’ 
by the Lecturer in Forensic Medicine to 
Guy's Hospital. 


SIR Henry Sharp was at one time Secretary 

to the Government of India, and in his 
‘Good-bye, India’ sings the swan-song of 
a way of life now doomed to disappear. It 
tells of the life lived in India by the English- 
men who worked there—of sport and big- 
game hunting and the trials and pleasures of 
every day. It does not, however, avoid the 
problems of Indian politics, and, while 
steering clear of ideological bickering, shows 
much serious interest in the future of a coun- 
try with which the author was long 
associated. The book may be expected from 
the Oxford University Press during the 
autumn. 


AN editorial note in the October number 
of ‘ Baconiana ’ says: 


In several numbers of ‘ Notes and Queries’ the 
scholar who writes under the initials *D.Q.’ has 
contributed valuable notes on points made by Dr. 
Melsome, and he had delivered a verdict favourable 
to the author of The Bacon-Shakespeare Anatomy. 


Baconians are incorrigible, but this will 


not prevent D. Q. from poking his gentle | 


fun at them when he sees occasion. 


Another (easier) article is on ‘ Gaps in | 


Literary and Historica] 
Notes. 


CROSS ENTRAILED AND CROSS 
CLECHY. 


MONG the numerous varieties of cross 
listed by Gerard Legh is a Cross 
entrailed (Fig. 1). What meaning did Legh 
give to this word entrailed in his own mind? 
All he says of the cross is that “ The colour 
is not named here, for it is alwaies Sable, 
and is no bigger than touched with a pensell 
or tricked with a penne, which is almost 
word for word what he says of the lion 
umbrated,? that is the shadow of a lion. 
Ferne, indeed and he was Legh’s con- 
temporary, regarded entrailed and umbrated 
as synonymous; “ You have been taught,” 
he says, “to call this crosse entrailled, but 
I would wish him that taught so to recant 
that error, for it is a crosse umbrated or 
shadowed.”3 As there is not a word in 
Legh’s text about the shape of the cross, 
peculiar though that is, it would seem that 
he referred the adjective solely to the fact 
that the cross is drawn as an empty outline, 
and that he took it to mean gutted, having 
the entrails removed. The ‘O.E.D.’, how- 
ever, derives the word from an obsolete verb 
meaning to entwine or interlace, and, in a 
somewhat inadequate attempt to describe 
the shape of Legh’s cut, defines an entrailed 
cross as “ one drawn in outline, with looped 
flourishes at the corners,” a definition which, 
whether intentionally or not, combines both 
senses of entrailed. So far as I have found 
this cross has never been used in British 
armory. Parker’s ‘Glossary’ (1894) says 
that the only example is in the arms of 
Carver, but that is a mistake. The arms in 
question were granted by Martin-Leake, 
Garter, and Oldys, Norroy, on 7 Jan. 1757, 
to John Carver of Morthen Hall in the West 
Riding of Yorkshire. In the record of the 
grant preserved in the Heralds’ College ‘the 
crosses are blazoned clechée: Or upon a 
chevron between three Crosses Clechée 
Sable A Fleur de lis inter two Staggs heads 
caboched of the first; Crest: A mount vert, 
thereon A Cross Clechée Or charged in the 








1 ‘ Accedence of Armorie,’ 1591, p. 36. 
2 P. 45b. 
3‘ The Blazon of Gentrie,’ 1586, p. 175. 
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Centre with a Fleur de lis Sable. A like 
cross was granted to Francis Grose, the 
antiquary, in 1756, soon after his appoint- 
ment as Richmond Herald: Or on a Mount 
between two lesser Vert A Lamb Sable 


























A 

: 

2) 

) 
Fig. 1. Cross Fig. 2. Crest of 
entrailed. (From Carver. 

G. Legh.) 
Fig. 3. Cross clechy. 
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Fig. 4. Toulouse Fig. 5. Cross 
Cross. umbrated, (From 
Ferne.) 


holding with the dexter forefoot A Banner 
Ermine charged with A Cross Clechée 
Gules; Crest: upon a Mount Vert A Lamb 


4 Grants X. 78. 





| of the arms. 


holding a Banner as in the Arms.5 An odd 
fact is that in both these cases someone (to 
judge from the handwriting, perhaps the 
registering clerk himself) has written in the 
margin of the Grant Book: “Q. if not 
meant a Cross entrailed.” But the crosses 
are certainly not entrailed. In Grose’s case 
it is true that, being quite small, they are 
“no bigger than touched with a pensell or 
tricked with a pen,” but they are coloured 
red, whereas by Legh’s definition an en- 
trailed cross is always black. In the Carver 
grant the crosses on the shield are indeed 
black but the crest is gold, and in both 
cases (this is particularly noticeable in the 
crest, Fig. 2) the outlines are far too heavy 
to fit Legh’s description. Nor is the shape 
the same as Legh’s entrailed cross, although 
both have the looped flourishes at the points 
How then should this cross 
be blazoned? Clechy is not enough. That 
word is supposed to be derived from the 
French clef, a key, but there is much un- 
certainty among the makers of heraldry 
books, both French and English, as to its 
meaning. Some hold that it means no more 
than voided, but that is almost certainly 
wrong; the real meaning is that the arms 
spread out and then end in a point as in 
Fig. 3, thus somewhat resembling the 
diamond-shaped handle of an old key. On 
the analogy of the Toulouse cross, Fig. 4, 
which is properly blazoned Clechée, vidée et 
pommettée,? we may perhaps blazon the 
Carver-Grose cross: clechy, voided and 
having an annulet at each point. 

Some readers may have noticed that 
Ferne complains in a marginal note against 
his cut of an umbrated cross, Fig. 5, that 
“The Cutter hath not done his dutie 
heerein.” The cut is perfectly appropriate 
for an umbrated cross, but from the stric- 
ture on the term entrailed at the end of the 
paragraph it may be presumed that he in- 
tended the cross to resemble Fig. 1. 


H. STANFORD LONDON, F.S.A. 





+ saa X. 64; Misc. Gen. & Her., N.S., vol. iv, 
Db. B. 


6 See e.g. Count de Foras, Le Blason, Grenoble, 
1883; Larousse du XXe siécle; Chambers’ Cyclo- 
paedia 1751. This cross is sometimes called urdy, 
and in one place mateley, see cxc. 278. 


7 In a recent grant to Cawston this cross is 


blazoned ‘“‘clechée, voided and pomettée ” — 
* Grants LXXI, 55, 1899. 


' 
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A CADET LINE OF THE FAMILY 
ROSE OF KILRAVOCK 


A Footnote To Sir H. J. C. GRIERSON’S 
CENTENARY EDITION OF SIR WALTER SCOTT’S 
LETTERS. 


IN a letter addressed to his son Walter and 

dated 15 May [1822] Sir Walter Scott 
says: “ Nothing can be so easy as to make 
your friend Mr, Rose a member of the gal- 
lant Celts should he continue to have the 
wish. He is well entitled being of the Roses 
of Kilravock (a cadet-line) a very ancient 
and powerful highland family. I only want 
to learn his Christian name.” To this letter 
Sir H. J. C. Grierson in the Centenary Edi- 
tion of Scott’s letters published by ‘Messrs. 
Constable and Co. Ltd. appends a footnote 
in which he quotes from the reply of Sir 
Walter Scott’s son: “‘ Young Roses name 
is George Pitt Rose. Hugh Rose of Kil- 
ravock had, by his second wife, Jean, eldest 


daughter of Hugh Rose of Broadley, two 
sons, John and George, both officers in the 
army.” This footnote is again referred to by 
Sir H. J. C. Grierson in connection with a 
letter dated 2 May 1823 and addressed by 
Sir Walter Scott to his friend William Stewart 
Rose (1775-1843), the poet and translator of 
(amongst other things) Ariosto’s ‘ Orlando 
Furioso.’ 


By leaving much unsaid the footnote, cor- 
rect as far as it goes, leads the casual reader 
to assume that George Pitt Rose was identi- 
cal with George, the son of Hugh and Jean, 
and that his uncle, William Stewart Rose, 
must therefore have been a brother of either 
Hugh or Jean. It is true that the second 
wife of Hugh Rose (1684-1755), the sixteenth 
Laird of Kilravock, and the thirteenth of 
that name, was Jean the eldest daughter of 
Hugh Rose of Broadley (Braidley), and that 
by her he had eight children, two of whom 
were boys, John and George. Not to the 





Wm. Rose, 11th Laird= Lilias, sister of Wm. Hay 


of Kilravock, d. 1611 


of Delgatty. 





| | | | 
Katherine Marie Hugh,12th Wm. 
Laird of 
Kilravock, d. 1643 
| 


| 
Margaret 








Davip, Ist = Christine 
of Earlsmill, | Cuthbert of 
d. 1669 Easter Drakies 


| | 
Alexander John 








| | 
Hugh, 13th Laird of Hugh Jas. Wm. 


Kilravock, d. 1649 


Hugh, 14th Laird of 
Kilravock 


Hugh, 15th Laird of 
Kilravock, 1663-1732 


Hugh, 16th Laird of =(2) Jean, eldest dau. of 
Kilravock, d. 1753 | John Rose of Broadley 


| 
(Revd.) ALEXANDER _Lilias 


| 
Katherine Margaret 


(of Botairy) 


(Revd.) Davio=(2) Margaret, dau. of Donald 


(of Lethnot) Rose of Westerclune 


(Rt. Hon.) Geo. (of Cuffnells, nr. = Theodora, dau. of John 
Lyndhurst, Hants), 1744-1818 


Dues of Antigua 
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[ | | ae | | | B 
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sixteenth Laird of Kilravock, however, must 
we trace the descent of William Stewart Rose 
and his nephew, but to David (died 1669), 
the fifth and youngest son of William Rose 
(died 1611), the eleventh Laird of Kilravock. 
David married Christine Cuthbert of Easter 
Drakies. Their fourth and youngest son was 
the Revd. Alexander Rose of Botairy 
(Botarie), who “lived to a great old age” 
(Cosmo Innes). His son was the Rev. 
David Rose, a non-juring clergyman of 
Lethnot, near Brechin. The latter’s second 
wife was Margaret, daughter to Donald Rose 
of Westerclune, and the second son of this 
second marriage was the distinguished 
eighteenth-century statesman and enthusias- 
tic supporter of Pitt, the Right Honourable 
George Rose (1744-1818) of Cuffnells, near 
Lyndhurst, Hampshire. The Right Honour- 
able George Rose married Theodora, daugh- 
ter of John Dues of Antigua, and had by her 
two sons, Sir George Henry Rose (1771- 
1855) and William Stewart Rose. Sir George 
Henry Rose married Frances, daughter of 
Thomas Duncombe of Duncombe Park, 
Yorkshire, and had by her ten children, the 
eldest of whom was George Pitt Rose. 

This genealogical jig-saw, made clearer by 
the subjoined “tree,” was pieced together 
during a collation of information extracted 
from the three undermentioned authorities: 

1. Cosmo Innes: ‘ A Genealogical Deduc- 
tion of the Family of Rose of Kilravock.’ 
Printed in 1848 by T. Constable, Edinburgh, 
for the Spalding Club. 

2. Joseph Foster: ‘ The Peerage, Baronet- 
age, and Knightage of the British Empire for 
1883.’ Published by Joseph Foster, Nichols 
and Sons and by Chapman and Hall, Lon- 


don. (See under “ Strathnairn, Baron of.’’) 
3. ‘D.N.B.’ Published by Smith, Elder 
and Co., 1909. 
Haroip H. Busu. 
Kidderminster. 


CHARLES LAMB OF THE 
INDIA HOUSE. 


(See ante p. 178, 204.) 


Il. 
HE cost of living was still mounting 
rapidly, and Lamb would shortly reach 
the maximum of the scale and thereafter 
require to await the occurrence of vacancies 
above him. His prospects were therefore 
exceedingly bleak. ‘Several of the clerks 








_— 


in the Accountant’s Office ” now took a step 
which was similar to that which had caused 
one of Lamb’s colleagues in another part of 
the India House to receive the information 
that if he was not satisfied he could leave. 
They petitioned for an increase of salary. 
Happily the result was that a new scale of 
salaries was introduced, and this was one of 
the most important events of Lamb’s entire 
life. He was now on an incremental scale 
that was indeed memorable. After reaching 
the maximum of the present scale, £100 
per annum, he would receive a £10 in- 
crease at the end of every third year of 
service until he attained a salary of £150 in 
his early forties. After that he would re- 
ceive a similar increment every two years 
until he retired on pension. In looking for- 
ward he could depend upon attaining an 
annual gratuity of at least £50 per annum 
For the first time in his life he was in a posi- 
tion to say with assurance that his prospects 
were very comfortable. He was .no peevish 
complainer about the India House. With- 
out stating his reasons, he did say almost 
immediately that his prospects were very 
comfortable. 

“Your friend John May,” he told 
Southey, in endeavouring to obtain May’s 
assistance, through Southey, for a young 
man who was in very poor health and living 
in hard conditions, so that a post as an 
Extra Clerk (or low-paid supernumerary 
clerk) in the India House would be a god- 
send, “has formerly made kind offers to 
Lloyd of serving me in the India House by 
the interest of his friend Sir Francis Baring 
—It is not likely that I shall ever put his 
goodness to the test on my own account, 
for my prospects are very comfortable.” 
In this letter he referred to his own interest 
as being petty; and indeed it was, for his 
approach to the India House would have 
been indirect. If, however, he had been 
ambitious to succeed as a clerk he would 
have strained his interest to the utmost. 

The fact was that the real value of a clerk- 
ship in the India House, as in other Public 
Offices, did not lie in the income secured by 
ordinary processes such as he had in mind. 
It lay in the opportunities to secure excep- 
tional promotion or one or more sources of 
substantial additional income. Here in- 
fluence entered into the picture. This of 
course was why the offer was made to 
Charles Lamb. 
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Lamb was falling behind. The first to 
step ahead of him had done so very recently. 
This was John Matthie, who was two places 
below him in rank. The growth of trade 
which was keeping Lamb hard at work 
during and after normal hours necessitated 
the appointment of a second auctioneer, and 
the post was bestowed upon Matthie. 
Ignoring Matthie’s increased gratuity and 


his later increases of salary and gratuity, his* 


salary was now £250 per annum after a few 
years’ service, whereas Lamb’s prospects, 
which were fully realised, were that he would 
not be in receipt of this income, including 
his annual gratuity, for many years to come. 

This fortunate colleague, as Lamb was no 
doubt well aware, had as one of his two 
securities when he entered the office after 
Lamb, and when he was selected for this re- 
markable advancement, no less a person than 
the Marquis of Lansdowne, who had been 
Prime Minister. Moreover, Richardson, 
who recommended Matthie for the promo- 
tion, was deeply indebted to the Marquis of 
Lansdowne. In thanking the Court of 
Directors for the pension of £500 a year for 
life, while still Accountant General, Richard- 
son had said that to express a suitable 
acknowledgment of the great goodness and 
condescension of the Marquis of Lansdowne 
in critically examining every document and 
calculation on which Richardson’s Tea Plan 
was founded, previous to Lansdowne’s 
recommendation of the plan to Pitt, ex- 
ceeded his powers and might be deemed 
presumption. Matthie’s interest, indeed, was 
not petty. He made an excellent auctioneer. 

Lamb now began to show an awareness 
that between himself and the India House 
there was a difference of temperament. The 
Public Office, with two centuries of ex- 
perience, was devoted to routine: Lamb 
was not a lover of routine. ‘I am just now 
engaged in the addition of 900 pages, con- 
tinent of twenty sums a piece,” he informed 
Manning at this time. “O the drudgery to 
which -your great geniuses are exposed— 
But Jupiter wore a Bull’s hide, and Apollo 
kept Admetus’s swine, each for his goddess. 
—Mine is Pecunia, Blessing on her golden 
Looks.” It was not a heartfelt complaint, 
but it showed in which direction the wind 
was blowing. He was a desk-clerk, and 
whether or not he was ambitious the fact 
was that he would only obtain work farther 
removed to any extent from drudgery if he 





made progress. To make progress in this 
office where competition was extraordinarily 
keen because of the number and the value 
of the special functions would involve an 
extreme effort on the part of a clerk with 
a nervous disposition, no great aptitude for 
business, no social connexions, a stammer,. 
a general uneasiness in company, a most 
notable unselfishness. 

Although no one would have tied, him to. 
the comparison, some might have accepted 
it; but he was hardly descending to 
drudgery. On the contrary, considering, as 
had to be done, all his pre-India House 
circumstances, he was extremely fortunate 
to be a clerk in the India House. But the 
more he became part of the new social 
sphere represented by his fellow-clerks and 
by his friends outside the India House — 
which he never did become in any way com- 
pletely—the more he lost the first fine rap- 
ture which must have possessed his being 
when he knew that he had become Charles. 
Lamb of the India House. In addition, 
while it was not Mary that kept him in the 
India House, but the India House that en- 
abled him to keep Mary, the India House 
was not enabling him to keep either Mary 
or himself in the way which legitimately he 
had expected, or had been entitled to expect 
to be the case by this time. The cost of 
living was still rising, and the new scale 
benefited the older clerks much more than 
it benefited him at present. His prospects 
were very comfortable, but his present posi- 
tion was very uncomfortable. And routine 
was beginning to gnaw at his vitals as he 
sat on his high stool. 

The room marked “ Accountant’s Office ” 
was open to the public. One entered by a 
baize spring door. On one side of the matted 
passage was a wall, on the other side was a 
partition about seven feet high. At the far 
end there was a huge fire in the winter and 
a door leading to the private rooms occu- 
pied by Richardson, Cartwright, and no 
doubt some of the others like Woodruff and 
the Clerk to the Committee of Accounts, 
who was invariably a member of the staff 
of the Accountant’s Office. The ordinary 
clerks like Lamb sat on the other side of 
the partition. They were not all in a mass, 
however, but were separated by partitions, 
about seven feet high, into probably five 
groups, or departments, each consisting of 
some half-a-dozen clerks. The partitions, 
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being movable, made it possible for the 
workmen, under the direction of the Com- 
mittee of House, to add to or take away 
from the size of any particular compartment 
without thereby causing the benefit of the 
available accommodation to be lost. The 
arrangement also made it possible to heat 
the entire long room by the one huge fire 
outside the compartments. The enclosures 
were termed “compounds.” Asked what a 
compound was, Lamb said that it was a 
collection of simples. This was delightful, 
but after a century and a half one may say 
that the word came from the Indian Civil 
Service, which was governed from the India 
House, and where Lamb’s counterparts in 
India were already using the word in the 
sense in which it was used by the India 
House clerks. Into the compounds the pub- 
lic had free access by doors from the 
matted passage. Lamb and his colleagues, 
as in the morning when they were at their 
desks before the India House was open to 
the public, or in the evening when the office 
was closed to the public, shut the doors of 
a high railing, known as the clerks’ railing, 
inside the compound. Brokers’ clerks and 
others required to visit the Accountant's 
Office so frequently that sometimes several 
of them would be crushing round the desk 
of a single clerk. 

Lamb sat in the compound, on a very 
high stool, at a very high sloping desk, 
facing another clerk. ‘‘ Oh, how I remem- 
ber our legs wedged into those uncomfort- 
able sloping desks,” he was to say many 
years later of the desks in the very humble 
day-school which he had attended before 
going to Christ’s Hospital. During the in- 
tervening years he had had many reminders 
of the discomforts. The high Ihdia House 
desk and the high stool were the wooden 
personifications of the spirit of routine 
work. Writers and artists, when depicting 
the less dignified aspects of office life, 
perched their ill-paid clerk on top of one 
of these stools, which, affording no support 
for his back or his arms, caused him to lean 
forward over the huge ledger or other mas- 
sive book, the handling of which was facili- 
tated by the slope of the desk. To a clerk 
of Lamb’s smallish stature the sloping desk 
was there in front of his eyes even when he 
raised his eyes heavenward. “This dead, 
everlasting dead desk — how it weighs the 
spirit of a gentleman down,” he was to say 





when his heart had become weary of it all. 
“1 have almost grown to the wood,” he was 
to say; and “I sit like Philomel all day 
{but not singing) with my breast against this 
thorn of a Desk.” If the spirit of office 
routine had risen from the depths, it would 
have settled on the narrow plateau at the 
top of the slope which ended in the breast of 
this routine-clerk who might have been a 
fairly considerable poet and who even in 
these early days was a considerable writer of 
prose. Heavy inkwells stood on the ledge, 
and one of these contained red ink, which 
Lamb and the others termed “clerk’s 
blood.” In a quiet spell, for of course there 
were quiet spells even in these years of pres- 
sure and insufficient staff, Lamb, unless he 
was untypical in this respect, rested himself 
by standing. Instead of standing, it must 
be confessed, sometimes he wrote a private 
letter, but the India House did not mind, nor 
need we. He did not write many over the 
space of thirty-three years. 

During six months of the year Lamb’s 
compound was lit by candle-light. The 
temperature was sickly and stuffy, one rea- 
son being that the entire long room was 
heated by the huge fire outside the com- 
pounds, so that one had either to close the 
windows or freeze. Even so, Lamb talked 
of his little salutary warming-time by the 
fire. Lamb, a Public Official, was to refer 
later to what in fact was taking place at 
this very time in another Public Office, 
where, as he expressed it, clerks were being 
coughed and catarrh’d out of the office 
into their freer graves. The physical con- 
ditions under which Lamb worked were un- 
comfortable and unhealthy, even for the 
times in which he lived. When he grew 
weary of the monotony of his office life—a 
process which commenced at this period— 
he said that his only hope was that some 
pulmonary affliction might relieve him. He 
had been in an asylum. In the course of his 
service three of his Accountant’s Office col- 
leagues were pensioned prematurely on the 
main or sole ground of insanity. 

William Richardson dying in harness, 
Lamb’s new chief was Charles Cartwright, 
who remained in this close relation to him 
for almost a quarter of a century.. Now in 
his middle forties, Cartwright, from all that 
can be gathered, was unimaginative, inoffen- 
sive in any hazardous manner, uninquiring, 
slow, neat, and grounded in precedent, 
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Lamb’s only happy years in the India 
House were spent under Cartwright. This 
was partly due to general causes and partly 
to the fact that Cartwright was altogether a 
calmer, less pushful official than his pre- 
decessor or his successor. It was not in a 
personal manner, as with Richardson, that 
Lamb in later years was to heap maledic- 
tions upon Cartwright, but under the 
heading “ Accountants, Deputy Account- 
ants.” In this term he included George 
Paterson, who now passed over the Chief 
Clerk and a few others to become Deputy. 

Lamb no doubt was aware that Cart- 
wright, like himself, was an author. The 
new Accountant was not a famous author, 
in which he was like the young clerk Charles 
Lamb. Nevertheless he had a book to his 
credit. This was an abstract of various 
Orders of the Court and similar material, 
and formed a complete body of information 
for the commanders and officers of East 
Indiamen regarding the pains and penalties 
to» which they were liable if they deviated 
from the Court’s Orders or from Acts of 
Parliament, especially by indulging in smug- 
gling. 

The man who was to have so much power 
over Lamb for so many years can be seen 
writing in a letter which he addressed to the 
Chairman. “I have this day,” he said, 
“ been informed one of the homeward bound 
China Ships lately arrived was met at Sea 
by a smuggling vessel the Commander of 
which would have purchased any Tea the 
Captain of the China Man had to dispose 
of, but no Teas being on board for that pur- 
pose he was disappointed. .. .” The hand- 
writing is beautiful and is as calm as the 
style. Cartwright can even be heard talking. 
Answering authoritatively .a question put to 
him by a Parliamentary Committee, the 
question being what was the reason why the 
India House added ten per cent. to the prime 
cost of consignments of goods sent from 
England to India, he replied, “It is a very 
ancient usage, the origin of which I cannot 
undertake to state; but I conceive it to be 
for the purpose of covering contingent 
Charges, such as Insurance, and probably 
Freight, and the Interest of Money, and a 
proportion of the Charges of Establish- 
ment.” 

Lamb was not yet thinking of his own 
retirement, but an event now took place 
which if did not give him his earliest know- 





ledge of an important aspect of life in the 
India House, impressed that knowledge 
more firmly on his mind. The clerk next in 
rank to Woodruff — Joseph Jordan — was 
allowed, as part of the re-arrangement of the 
office, to retire with a pension “on account 
of his long and faithful services and on 
account of his declining health.” He was 
only about fifty years of age, nevertheless 
his retirement was not strictly premature, 
for there was in Lamb’s time no “ retiring 
age.” It was customary to allow a clerk of 
high rank to retire with a pension if the 
circumstances, as in this case, made it de- 
sirable that someone junior to him should 
be promoted to be Chief Clerk or Deputy 
and therefore to be in a position of authority 
over him. In any such circumstances the 
words “declining health” or words with a 
similar meaning were a formality. The 
formula served all the purposes which it 
still serves every day in connexion with re- 
tirements of one kind or another. In the 
present case, it was no coincidence that 
Jordan’s health declined at this particular 
juncture. Charles Lamb was not necessarily 
in the India House for the remainder of his 
active life, or until say the age of sixty; 
unless the position altered radically, he 
would have no difficulty in obtaining a pen- 
sion, if he so desired, at say the age of fifty 
On some rearrangement of the office, 
especially if as part of the rearrangement 
someone junior to him was promoted to be 
his superior officer. Fifty, in those times, 
was a more advanced age than it is now. 

In the short interval between the death of 
Richardson and the rearrangement of the 
office, Lamb lost an Accountant’s Office col- 
league whom he admired as a choice spirit. 
This was John Cole, whom they called “ Old 
King Cole.” Cole left two children, whose 
uncle petitioned successfully on their behalf 
for assistance. So customary was it to grant 
assistance to surviving dependants (the 
assistance to wives, aged mothers, aged 
fathers, and in suitable cases even sisters, 
often taking the form of pensions) that it 
was almost a condition of service. Unless 
Lamb’s service ceased prematurely by a con- 
siderable number of years, he could depend 
upon a provision being made for Mary in 
the event of her surviving him. In fact, 
Mary’s would be almost a perfect case for 
a pension. This factor was one of the most 
important in Lamb’s life. 
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He was now affected by changes relating 
to the work done by individual clerks and 
to the Accountant’s Office as a whole. The 
Chief Clerk and two of the senior clerks— 
or, as they were termed, upper clerks—were 
now designated by the Court of Directors to 
take it in turn to look after a particular 
book. The book seems to have been 
already in existence. It was nothing less 
thdn the Appearance Book or the Book of 
Appearances. Woodruff and the two others 
attended in rotation for a week each at 9 
a.m. to look after the Appearance Book. 
Lamb was therefore under supervision as 
regards the time of his arrival. And so he 
remained during the rest of his service. It 
goes without saying that laxity was per- 
mitted. 

He was probably mainly engaged on the 
Private Trade side of the office. Certainly 
he was so engaged later. On this work he 
collected fees from private merchants and 
ship’s officers. These fees of ten shillings in 
the hundred pounds were additional to the 
charge of three per, cent. on the gross sales 
of goods imported by private traders and 
imported by ship’s officers in their privilege. 
The charge of three per cent. was deducted 
before the warrants for payment for the 
goods sold were made out by Lamb and his 
colleagues, and, covered all India House ex- 
penses, such as a portion of Lamb’s salary. 
Before handing over the warrant, Lamb col- 
lected the fee. - 

The growth of private trade and privilege 
trade which had helped to increase the work 
done by Lamb and his colleagues enhanced 
the total amount of the fees which they 
collected. It was now decided that the 
Accountant, Deputy and Chief Clerk, who 
hitherto had divided between them all the 
fees; should receive only a portion. The 
remainder was paid into the Treasury each 
week to form an Accountant’s Office Fee 
Fund to provide pensions for officers of the 
Accountant’s Office, pensions for dependants 
of deceased officers, and gratuities. Later 
the fund was amalgamated with similar 
funds for other offices, and from one-third 
of Lamb’s income at present to one-half in 
later years came from fees. Lamb knew this 
extremely well. It goes very far to explain 
his historic lack of gratitude to the India 
House. The India House never paid him 
from their own funds a salary which would 
have kept him in the India House. They 





were subsidising themselves, by the power 
given to them through their monopoly and 
other privileges, from the pockets of busi- 
ness rivals. 

The India House at this time, because of 
acute criticism, inquired into the fee of one 
half of one per cent. collected by the clerks 
of the Accountant’s Office, and found it 
necessary to declare that the amount was 
moderate “when compared with the extra- 
official services which are performed for the 
Proprietors by the officers employed in this 
business.” The fees belonged to the staff, 
not to the India House; and if the India 
House had not authorised the collection of 
the fees, the salaries of the staff would have 
had to be increased. 

The rearrangement of the office covered 
the deaths of Richardson and Cole and the 
retirement of Jordan, and Charles Lamb 
moved up three places in rank. In his pre- 
vious six years of service he had moved up 
six places. He thus obtained an unusual 
opportunity to merit an increase of his 
annual gratuity. Up till this time, like the 
other junior clerks, whether or not they were 
in receipt of a salary, he had received an 
annual gratuity of £10. In the spring 
of 1799 the first gratuities after the death 
of Richardson were awarded. The recom- 
mendations were made by Charles Cart- 
wright. Lamb had already shown signs of 
good spirits; the improvement did not now 
cease. The two clerks immediately above 
him in rank afforded a fair comparison as 
long as it was recognised, as Lamb no doubt 
recognised, that neither they nor Lamb were 
outstanding clerks. Thomas Dowley and 
William Savory had their gratuity increased 
from £10 to £20, and neither of them 
was in receipt of any other allowance which 
might have resulted in a diminution of his 
annual gratuity in comparison with what it 
might otherwise have been. Lamb, their 
junior, had his gratuity increased from £10 
to £30. In the following year he again re- 
ceived a gratuity of £30, which was again 
£10 more than was awarded to the two clerks 
immediately senior to him. 

In a letter to Manning he revealed the 
spirit which had come upon him with the 
departure of Richardson, although he had 
indeed worked hard under that aggressive 
official. Interestingly enough it was again a 
case of his holidays. He apologised for not 
being able to visit Manning at Cambridge. 
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“TI will explain to you my situation,” he 
said. “There are six of us in one depart- 
ment. Two of us (within these four days) 
are confined with severe fevers; and two 
more, who belong to the Tower Militia, ex- 
pect to have marching orders on Friday. 
Now six are absolutely necessary. I have 
already asked and obtained two young 
hands to supply the loss of the Feverites; 
and, with the other prospect before me, you 
may believe I cannot decently ask leave of 
absence for myself.” 

The question of India House incomes now 
came to a head once more, and the salaries 
and gratuities of the chief officers, their 
deputies and principal assistants were in- 
creased. The increases to the clerks in the 
Accountant’s Office stopped three places 
above Charles Lamb. Specific consideration 
was given by the India House to the case 
of the junior clerks, and this meant for 
Lamb that specific consideration was given 
to his case. This they thought it particu- 
larly incumbent upon them to do “at the 
present period when the prices of most of 
the necessaries of Life are high beyond any 
former instance; in order to see whether the 
incomes of this useful class of Officers are 
such as to enable them to meet the pressure 
of the Times at least upon an equal footing 
with other persons of similar rank in life.” 
The India House Directors, whom Lamb 
loved not, were more considerate than we 
have been—they recognised that he had a 
rank in life, that he was Charles Lamb of 
the India House, and that his income re- 
quired to be judged on that basis, and also 
in comparison with the cost of living. His 
salary of £100 per annum was not imme- 
diately increased, it being deemed sufficient 
that he should obtain the benefits which 
would come to him from a radical alteration 
of the scale of salaries. He would now 
obtain his next £10 increase a little earlier 
than under the existing arrangement, and 
thereafter would obtain a similar increase, 
not every three years, but every two years. 
He would attain a salary of £250 per 
annum at the end of thirty-nine years’ ser- 
vice, in addition to which he would obtain 
increases in his annual gratuity. The 
salary scale was intended to be merely a 
minimum. There were various intricate pro- 
visions relating to other increases, such as 
the provisions relating to the salaries and 
gratuities of clerks who moved up one place 





‘circumstances. 





in rank. Salaries and gratuities which to- 
gether exceeded £250 per annum were to 
attach to the situation except in certain 
The regulations were in- 
tended to cover everything that could be 
thought of, for this matter of India House 
incomes had been a perpetual source of 
well-founded dissatisfaction from almost the 
very day that Lamb entered the India 
House. The new regulations were exhaus- 
tive, they were complicated, and it was to 
be admitted fourteen years later that they 
had been misconstrued. The misconstruc- 
tion was to the considerable benefit of the 
India House, and extremely disadvantageous 
to Charles Lamb. During the fourteen 
years which elapsed before the position was 
rectified, he continued to talk of poverty and 
to have his private and literary life ruled 
very greatly by poverty. 


SAMUEL MCKECHNIE. 
(To be continued.) 


FOUR MISASSIGNED SPEECHES IN 
‘A WOMAN IS A WEATHER-COCKE,’ 


MODERN editions of Nathan Field’s ‘A 
Woman is a Weather-cocke,’ 1612—by 
Collier, 1829; Hazlitt, 1875; and Verity, 1888 
—make the following assignments of these 
four speeches from Act III: ’ 
Nevill. Well said, my wise Sir Abraham. 
Nevill. Can he fence well, too, Master Pendant? 
Abraham. He shall not hit me, I assure you, now. 
Abraham. God-a-mercy for that. 


—ed. Verity, ‘Nero and Other Plays’ 
(London, 1888), p. 377. 

The quarto, however, attributes the first 
three of these speeches to Luce. (E 4 r) and 
the fourth to Luci. (E 4 v), the normal abbre- 
viations in quarto speakers’ names for 
Lucida. She is usually called Lucida in stage 
directions and lines, but in the latter she is 
once (‘ Nero,’ p. 356) called Luce. 

Introducing these reassignments, Collier 
says in footnote to the first speech, “ This 
remark and a question below in the old copy 
are given to Luce; but Lucida is not upon 
the stage. . . . The name of Nevill has been 
substituted for Luce, and at least there is no 
impropriety in assigning what is said to him.” 
The third and fourth speeches, Collier 
writes, “ obviously belong to Sir Abraham.” 

There is, of course, editorial impropriety 
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in any unnecessary altering of texts. In the 
face of the quarto attribution of the four 
speeches to Lucida, one must ask whether 
her name might not inadvertently have been 
omitted from the direction bringing charac- 
ters on the stage for this scene (‘ Nero,’ p. 
376). As one of the three daughters of Sir 
John Worldly, Lucida would normally be 
present at important social functions in the 
Worldly house, where the scene is laid. To 
take these speeches from Lucida, moreover, 
is to take them from the person among 
those present to whom they are most appro- 
priate. In all her scenes Lucida is quick to 
ridicule and make word-play (cf. ‘ Nero, 
pp. 357 f., 370, 401), particularly when the 
butt is Sir Abraham Ninny, whose suit she 
scorns. The first speech is appropriate to 
her because of her relation to Sir Abraham. 
The second speech shows little about the 
speaker except the desire to continue the 
obviousness with which the last two 
badinage—one appropriate to Lucida. The 


‘speeches “ belong to” Sir Abraham is open 


to question. Only because Sir Abraham is 
a coward does the third speech seem to fit 
him. It need not, however, be taken as 
coming from a coward. A reply to Pen- 
dant’s sycophantic praise of Count Frederick, 
“the only fencer in Christendome. He’ll 
hit you,” the speech may show the speaker 
taking Pendant to task for his impersonal 
use of the pronoun you. The fourth speech, 
a recognition of Pendant’s error in calling 


Frederick a drunkard instead of a drinker, 


follows logically enough from Lucida rather 
than from the simple Sir Abraham. 

Because of the quarto assignment of these 
speeches to Lucida and because of their 
appropriateness to her, they should be re- 
Stored to her. Collier was led to reassign 
them because of his reasoning that Lucida 
could not be upon the stage, “ as Scudmore 
afterwards enters, pretending to be the 
bearer of a letter from her ” (‘ Nero,’ p. 377). 
Here Collier, I believe, is in error. Scud- 
more poses as servant, not, I think, to 
Lucida but to a “young Ladie Lucie” 
(E 4 v) who does not appear in the play. 
The scene occurs in the home of Bellafront 
and Lucida. It is hardly likely that Worldly 
and his household would fail to recognize 
the servant of one of their own number, that 
Worldly would trouble to tell the servant 
to “send in” his letter, or give him instruc- 
tions how to get to Bellafront, if the servant 





were part of his own establishment. It is 
hardly conceivable that Scudmore would 
choose for the name of his pretended mis-. 
tress that of a young lady who lived in the 
house which he intended to visit disguised 
as a servant, particularly since he would 
have expected Lucida to be among those 
present on his arrival. To have done so 
would have been to invite discovery of his 
deception and defeat of his scheme to gain 
admittance to Bellafront. Field’s choice of 
the name Lucie here—it does not occur else- 
where in the play—was unfortunate. Almost 
any other name would have served him bet- 
ter. For Lucie facilitated the incorrect 
identification of the supposed servant’s mis- 
tress with Lucida and thus contributed to the 
erroneous assignment, in all available 
editions of the play, of these four speeches. 
WILLIAM PEERY. 


Mount Holyoke College, South Hadley, 
Mass., U.S.A. 


LAMBETH DEGREES. 


RECENT writer, “ Christopher Church- 

mouse, M.A.,” in a pamphlet published 
by Watts & Co. entitled ‘The Church of 
England—A Study of Industrial Depression,’ 
has raised the question of Lambeth degrees. 
His purpose is polemical and he suggests that 
they should be abolished. Mr. Churchmouse 
points out that no English or Welsh diocesan 
bishop has been D.D. in his own right from 
a university since 1937 when Dr. Kirk was 
appointed to the see of Oxford but that the 
doctorate has been conferred constantly by 
the Archbishop of Canterbury. The degree 
therefore becomes an ecclesiastical distinc- 
tion rather than an academic award. Till 
the end of the first world war, Oxford, Cam- 
bridge and Trinity College, Dublin, were in 
the habit of granting the degree of D.D. to 
any one of their graduates who became a 
bishop or dean in the Churches of England 
and Ireland, but, from this time, the prac- 
tice has been dropped save by Dublin.. The 
degree was also granted to Colonial bishops 
but the rapid multiplication of these sees led 
to the questioning of the practice especially 
as many of the new bishops were dis- 
tinguished for their missionary zeal rather 
than for their academic qualities. At 
Oxford, the appointment of Alexander 
Forbes to the see of Brechin in 1840 led to 
the raising of the question of the conferment 
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of honorary: doctorates upon English 
graduates who became bishops of the Epis- 
copal Church of Scotland and who were, in 
status, Nonconformist ministers in their own 
country. Forbes received the degree of 
D.C.L., a similar degree being also awarded 
in 1842 honoris causa to Alexander Ewing, 
Bishop of Argyll and the Isles, who was not 
an Oxford graduate and to Charles Words- 
worth, a Christ Church graduate, who be- 
came Bishop of St. Andrews in 1853. 

Lambeth degrees were derived at the 
Reformation period from the degrees granted 
before the Reformation in this country by 
the Pope through his Legate. In an age 
when the vast majority of clergy were 
graduates of Oxford and Cambridge and 
could look to their own university for higher 
degrees, they were rarely granted. William 
Warburton, author of ‘ The Divine Legation 
of Moses’ and other works, a prominent 
figure in the Bangorian controversy, who 
was raised to the episcopal bench not so 
much for his learning as for his political 
powers, according to Dr. Johnson, was a 
graduate of no university though Cambridge 
gave him an honorary degree. At that time 
it Was easier to get one’s name on to college 
books and to receive a degree even when not 
originally a member of the university. 
According to his son’s ‘ Life,’ George Crabbe, 
the poet, was in process of taking this course 
at Cambridge after he had received Holy 
Orders, but he later hastened the matter by 
receiving the degree of LL.B. direct from the 
archbishop. For the most part, such degrees 
were only conferred upon persons of proved 
literary or academic capacity. The confer- 
ring of a Lambeth D.D. involves the 
graduand in the expenditure of about £71 on 
legal fees. 

With the nineteenth century, the relevant 
Acts of Parliament dealing with medical 
qualifications stripped the Lambeth M.D. of 
any meaning. Under Dr. Tait, examinations 
were held for the Lambeth M.A. but these 
were discontinued as the provincial univer- 
sities came to supply their place. Dr. David- 
3on was lavish in his conferment of Lambeth 
degrees and they were commonly received by 
all dignitaries who had not obtained doc- 
torates from a university as well as by the 
holders of certain offices in the Church of 
England who must by statute have pro- 
ceeded to the degrees of B.D. or D.D. A 
far stricter standard seems to have been 





observed by Dr. Lang but Dr. Temple was 
more free in his latter-day awards. At the 
moment, it is the Lambeth degree which is 
the doctorate commonly held by the majority 
of ecclesiastical dignitaries. 

The gown and hood assumed is that of 
the university of the conferring archbishop 
and the range of degrees awarded is limited 
to those formerly granted by the Papal 
Legate. Thus an archbishop could confer 
Mus.Doc. but not D.Sc. Since the death of 
Dr. Benson in 1896, the rule concerning the 
gown and hood has led to the continuous 
wearing of Oxford robes by the Lambeth 
graduates, a fact which can at times lead to 
confusion. Recent enquiry made for the 
present writer at the Oxford University 
Registry suggests that it is tolerated by the 
university simply because it has gone on for 
so long. 

An interesting challenge to the validity of 
a Lambeth degree was that given by Dr. 
Gastrell, Bishop of Chester, in 1718. The 
government of the day had secured the 
appointment as Warden of Manchester Col- 
legiate Church of a strong Hanoverian, 
Samuel Peploe, Vicar of Preston, and the 
office required that the holder should be 
B.D. at the least. Peploe, a graduate of 
Jesus College, Oxford, obtained the degree 
from Archbishop Wake and was considered 
to have cast a slur upon his own university, 
which he probably disliked owing to its 
Jacobite proclivities. Gastrell, as Visitor of 
the College, refused to institute, contending 
that the degree was insufficient as a qualifi- 
cation and was “merely a literary and 
honorary distinction” and, in 1721, he drew 
up a statement with Wake’s permission 
which contended that, for purposes of 
ecclesiastical preferment, the only degrees 
which could be legally recognised were 
those of the universities. A wordy warfare 
was ended by the Court of King’s Bench, 
which accepted Peploe’s degree as a suffi- 
cient qualification and, on 3 Mar. 1725, he 
was installed by proxy as Warden of 
Manchester (cf. Raines ‘ Wardens of Man- 
chester,’ p. 158 f. [Chetham Society, n.s. 6.]). 

Readers of Mark Pattison’s ‘ Memoirs’ 
will recall that it was his oversight and con- 
sequent failure to proceed to the degree of 
B.D. which placed his fellowship of Lincoln 
College, Oxford, in jeopardy during the 
middle years of the last century, though the 
matter was finally resolved. The old univer- 
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sity qualifications for office based upon 
these grounds have long since disappeared 
during the university reforms of the nine- 
teenth century, and it will be interesting to 
see whether the contemporary educational 
reforms of to-day will render Lambeth 
degrees, which have now ceased to have any 
academic significance, also a relic of the 
ast. 

F. H. AMPHLETT MICKLEWRIGHT, 

M.A., F.R.HIST.S. 


PLUCKLEY, KENT. 


MANORIAL HisTORY RECORDED IN A BOTTLE. 


PLUCKLEY is a pleasant old-world village 

overlooking the Weald of Kent. One of 
its manors, named Surrenden, has been in 
the possession of the Dering family since 
Saxon times till within a few years ago, 
There are many brasses to the family in the 
parish church and a Dering chapel at the 
east end of the south aisle which is full of 
the family monuments. The earliest brass is 
to the memory of John Dering 1405. 

A severe gale which occurred several years 
ago caused a large tree to fall on the roof 
of the lodge at the manor gates which did 
much damage. When repairs were taking 
place the workmen found a bottle firmly 
fixed in the wall which, on being removed, 
was found to contain interesting notes which 
were given to Mr. Alfred Homewood who 
was living in the lodge at that time. They 
are now in the possession of his daughter 
Mrs. E. S. Blackman, who kindly allowed me 
to copy the details. They were written by 
Thomas Richards and are dated August 1821. 

This Cottage was Built by Cholmeley Dering, 
Esq? Grandson of Sir Edward Cholmeley Dering, 
Bart and Brother to the late Sir Edward Dering. 
This Baronet’s Father never came to this Estate, as 
he died before his Father. This young Gentleman 
is 14 years of Age in October 1821. 

This is the Builder’s Names 

Alext Epps ) 
George Terry ) 
Stephen Beats 
Thomas Gilbert Carpenters. 

The Road that goes by the Cottage to Bethersden 
and Little Chart used to go under the Park Wall 
Wy was altered when this Cottage was built in 


Bricklayers. 


Thomas Richards wrote this and put it into a 
Bottle. 


Thomas Richards has lived 32 Years with Cholme- 
ley Dering Esq he came to him February 1789 and 
Now its August the 12th 1821. he was born at.... 





> i near Southampton, Hants, February 24th 


King George the Fourth was crowned this year 
July 19th 1821. Queen Caroline wife of George the 
Fourth died Augst the . 1821 and buried I believe 
at Brunswick in the Kingdom of Hanover, Germany. 


The Reverend Cholmeley Dering has got the living 
of Pluckley—and has built a New House in a 
oe below Pluckley—son of Cholmeley Dering 

q. 

Mr. Robert Howe, Steward under Cholmeley 
Dering, Guardian of Sir E. C. Dering. 

Servants that live with Mr. and Mrs. Cholmeley 
Dering at this time August 12th 1821— 

Thomas Richards, Butler.— 

Ann Richards, House Keeper and wife of Thos 
Richards has lived with Mr. Dering between 
30 and 40 years. 

Ann Williams, Cook. 

Elizabeth Watson, House Maid. 

Charlotte Clark, Laundry Maid. 

Elizth Hollands, Kitchen Maid. 

Dame Maxteed, Dairymaid. 

Stephen Wrightson, Coachman. 

Wm Tibbles, Footman. 

John Goodman, Groom. 

John Pickring, Gardner. 

I gave the Men that built this Cottage one Gallon 
of Beer 1821. T. Richards—for Building the 
Bottle in. 

Mrs. Richards was buried at Pluckley on 
the north-east part of the churchyard and a 
headstone erected to her memory, also to her 
husband, reads: 

Sacred to the memory of Ann Richards who 
died at Dover on the 24 of April 1840, aged 73 
years. she was widow of Thomas Richards who 
was buried at Brighton the 22nd of January 1831. 
Thomas lived 13,1 Ann 58 years in the service of 
Mr. and Mrs. Cholmeley Dering fulfilling with 
fidelity and zeal to the last their duty in that station 
in which it pleased God to call them; whover thou 
art who see’st this simple record go thou and do 
likewise. 

L. H. CHAMBERS. 


LA PETITE PANTOUFLE DE VERRE. 

—Il s’agit ici d'une bévue littéraire, 
dont la responsabilité, 4 ce qu'il parait, se 
trouve dans le dictionnaire célébre de M. 
Littré (1863-77). Au mot “ vair” l’éminent 
lexicographe écrit: 

C’est parce qu’on n’a pas compris ce mot, main- 
tenant peu usité, — a imprimé, dans plusieurs 
éditions de Cendrillon souliers de verre (ce que est 
absurde), au lieu de souliers de vair, c’est-a-dire 
souliers fourrés de vair. 

Cette fois-ci M. Littré s’est fourvoyé com- 
plétement. Comment se fait-il que cela soit 
arrivé, personne ne sait, mais une chose est 





1 These figures are wrongly recorded, probably 
meant for 33. 
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certaine qu'il y a erreur. 

Je cite ce que dit M. Martin, rédacteur de 
Le Courrier de Vaugélas, dans le numéro du 
1? Aoat, 1874. 

Dans sa Chronique du 4 Juin 1874, le 
journal le Temps ayant eu l’occasion d-appré- 
cier un petit livre de M. Husson, intitulé 
la Chaine traditionnelle, avait dit en parlant 
de la pantoufie de Cendrillon: 

Il n’ y a qu’un inconvénient 4 cela. C’est 
que, dans le conte original de Perrault, 
Cendrillon porte une pantoufie de vair, et 
non une pantoufle de verre. Le vair est le 
nom sous lequel désignait autrefois la 
fourrure de petit-gris. Les bonnes éditions 
modernes, celle des contes de Perrault illus- 


trée par Doré, out restitue la version 
premiere. 
M. Husson écrivit sur le champ a 


l’auteur de l’article pour maintenir |’expres- 
sion qu'il avait employée, affirmant que la 
premiére édition des contes de Perrault, qui 
a paru en 1697, orthographiait invariable- 
ment le nom en litige verre, et non vair. 

Le chroniqueur du Temps est naturelle- 
ment au dictionairre de Littré pour éclaircir 
le point en discussion . . . et il fit appel au 
Courrier de Vaugelas, 

1°. Je me suis procuré, 4 la Bibliothéque 
nationale, les éditions de 1724 (la seconde), 
de 1742, de 1781, de 1808 et de 1812 des 
contes de Perrault, et j’ai trouvé dans toutes 
que celui ou il est question de Cendrillon 
avait pour titre: 

Cendrillon, ou la petite pantoufle de 
verre. De 1a je conclus que l’intention de 
Perrault a bien été de mettre pantoufle de 
verre. 

Quant 4 moi, je suis d’avis qu’il n’y a rien 
d’absurde dans un conte de fées ow il est 
question de choses surnaturelles telles qu’une 
citrouille se transformant en carosse, une 
souris en cheval, etc. Selon M. Deulin 
(Les Contes de Ma Meére Il’Oye avant 
Perrault) dans un recueil catalan il s’agit 
d’une pantoufle de cristal. 

Moi, j'ai quatre éditions differentes des 
contes de Perrault toutes portant verre en 
fait de Cendrillon, mais d’un autre cété j’ai 
conservé une édition ou parait le mot vair 
pour la pantoufle. En bas de la premiére 
page de Cendrillon il y a la mention 
suivante: C’est parce qu’ou n’a pas compris 
ce mot, maintenant peu usité, qu’on a im- 
primé a tort dans plusieurs éditions des 
Contes de Perrault pantoufle de verre. (Cf. 





la phrase de Littré supra.) 

Ce n’est pas tout. L’Encyclopédie 
britannique (14™¢- édition) au mot “ Cinder. 
ella ” dit: 


In the English version, a translation of Perrault’s 
Cendrillon, the glass slipper which she drops on the 
palace stair is due to a mistranslation [!] of 
pantoufle en vair (a fur slipper), mistaken for en 
verre. 

Le moyen de ne pas approuver le 
changement, par le traducteur anglais, de 
verre en glass! 

M. Andrew Lang dans I’Introduction 4 
son ouvrage Perrault’s Popular Tales dit: 

“Whether the slipper was of verre or of 
vair is a matter of no moment.” (Que la 
pantoufle était de verre ou de vair n’importe 
point.] C’est son avis, mais non pas celui 
des autres écrivains frangais (voir supra). 
Tout de méme M. Lang opte pour verre, et 
c’est l’essentiel. 

Aprés tout, il n’est que question de fait et 
non d’opinion: les faits que nous avons 
signalés sont incontrovertibles. La bévue 
est on ne peut plus stupide. Espérons donc 
qu’a l’avenir le mot vair, en ce qui concerne 
la pantoufle de Cendrillon, n’existera plus. 


E. LATHAM. 


JOSEPH KERBY OF BARBADOS.— 

Knowing that all too often search fora 
will in the registry where one thought it 
would have been proved is fruitless, I ven- 
ture to send an abstract of a will in 
Carlisle Registry of a Lancashire man who 
apparently died in Barbados. It runs as 
follows: “I Joseph Kerby son of Joseph 
& Alice Kerby Born at Wigan & bap 
tzed at Walmisley both in the co of Lanca- 
shire but now of & belonging to HM. 
25th Regt of Foot. Being now at the full 
age of 21 intitled to the sum of £10 left by 
Ellen Dawson of Dacre in the county of 
Cumberland & now in the hand of her 
exor John Wilson of Skurrow near Penrith 
Cumberland I leave the same to my mother 
Alice Kerby being the nearest friend I have 
on earth—to her I will & bequeath what- 
ever may appertain to me. 24 August 1808. 
Witness James Greenhalgh. Proved 23 Jan. 
1818 by Alice Kerby. Under £20.” The 
will is calendared as “ Kerby Joseph of Bar- 
bados Sergeant Major of the 8t* West India 
Regiment.” 

C. Roy HUuDLESTON. 
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- Readers’ Queries. 


pict ORIAL VISITING CARDS. — Eger- 
ton Castle in ‘English Book-Plates’ 
illustrates the plate of Henrietta, Lady 
Bessborough 1796, “an example of Cipriani 
and Bartolozzi work ” and states that it was 
used as “ a pictorial visiting Card (an article 
then in fashion among people of taste).” A 
second example is that of Charles Townley, 
circa 1790. 

If pictorial visiting cards were then in 
fashion, presumably there are others. Does 
any writer on book-plates or engravings list 
such as are known? 





P. D. M. 


RAVENS AT THE TOWER.—Paragraphs 

have lately appeared in the papers about 
the ravens at the Tower of London. Appar- 
ently one of the old stock died and another 
(I think the last one) is missing and young 
birds from elsewhere have been obtained to 
take their place. Can I have read or heard 
a somewhat gruesome tradition that the 
original birds took up their abode at the 
Tower owing to the executions which took 
place in the court-yard? I should welcome 
information on the subject and any refer- 
ences or records in fact or fiction. 


M. A. J. 
THREE FULL STOPS.—Who started the 
habit of using omissions works (. . .) 


as a literary device, not simply as a typo- 
graphical one? They have come to signify 
irony; they are used for emphasis; and often 
invite the reader to pause and think, etc. 
Wells was, I suppose, the popularizer of the 
practice. Was he also the originator? 


C. W. A. 


SCHOMBERG’S HORSE (7TH DRA- 

GOON GUARDS).—Wanted, details of 
parentage, birth, career, etc., of Cornet 
Hawkes and Major Creed of this Regiment, 
both killed at the Battle of Blenheim, 13 Aug. 
1704. Also of Captain Prime and Lieuten- 
ants Stephen Palmés and Claud Tétefolle, all 
wounded in the action. Is it known where 
the two squadrons comprising this Regi- 
ment were located on 7 Aug. 1704? 


HAROLp WILBERFORCE-BELL. 
The Atheneum, Pall Mall, S.W.1. 





‘THE FLOWERS OF THE FOREST,.’— 

Miss Jane Elliott wrote this song about 
the middle of the eighteenth century, in 
imitation of an older version to the same 
tune, of which she preserved only the first 
and last lines of the first verse: 

heard the lilting at our yowe-milking. 
an 

The Flowers of the Forest are a’ wede away: 

Sir Walter Scott, in his Border Minstrelsy,. 
has preserved one more line: — 

I ride single on my saddle, 

Since the Flowers of the Forest are a’ wede away; 
containing, as he observes, a most affecting 
image of desolation, as proceeding from the 
lips of a lady who, according to the old 
Scottish fashion, had been accustomed to 
ride on the same horse with her husband. 

Is the original version of this old song. 
extant, and who wrote it? 


JAMES SETON-ANDERSON. 
Seton Cottage, Springholm, by Castle-Dougals. 


SIEUR DE CREUX.—A passport in my 

possession dated 12 July 1673 and 
signed by Turenne is made out to the “ Sieur 
du Creux, Comptrolleur de la maison de 
Monsieur le Prince.” “M. le Prince” is, 
presumably, the head of the House of Condé 
of that date. I am anxious to know what 
was the family name of the “Sieur du 
Creux.” 


W. A. H. 


SILK PICTURES.—Recently I acquired a 

picture, 9 x 74 inches, very beautifully 
woven in black and white silk depicting 
Napoleon on horse-back [? crossing the 
Alps] with a woven caption in the lower 
left-hand corner “ Bonaparte Annibal ” and 
with the monogram NF below. 

Were pictures of this size ever made in 
England? If not, what was the probable 
country of origin? Any information or 
literary references would be much appre- 
ciated. 


CHARLES E. HEwITT. 
19, Woodland Park, Paignton, Devon. 


SAMUEL LEWKENOR’S ‘ DISCOURSE.” 

—Does there exist any accessible modern 
edition of Samuel Lewkenor’s ‘ Discourse 
not altogether unprofitable,’ wherein the 
author describes also Olomouc? 


O. F. BABLER. 
Olomouc, Czechoslovakia. 
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ARUNDINES CAMI.—In Fraser's Maga- 
zine for 1848 there appear several 
English nursery rhymes translated (in one 
case, metrically) into Latin. The source (?) 
is given as “ Arundines Cami.” I can find 
nothing in either the British Museum or the 
Bodleian catalogues under this heading. 

I should welcome any information leading 
to the discovery of the volume in question 
(or possibly the verses were taken from a 
selection published in a Cambridge periodi- 
cal?), or the name of any other volume of 
such Latinised nursery rhymes. 

JACK WERNER. 

32, Norham Road, Oxford. 


HE LIMIT OF LIFE —wWhat is the 
greatest age to which man has reached 
in modern times? It was claimed that 
Thomas Parr died at the age of 152, but on 
what evidence? More authentic is the great 
age—106—of Charles Macklin who died in 
1799. Before the war an old Turk was taken 
_ on exhibition round England who claimed, 
I believe, to be 130 years. is 


NN NAMES: GOLD CUP—I am the 

occupier-owner, since 1943, of the Gold 
Cup Inn, Low Catton, Stamford Bridge, 
Yorks. No one here or in the parish of 
Cotton can give me any detail of the origin 
of its name. Perhaps some reader can ex- 
plain how it came by its name. 


ERNEST A. COCHRANE. 


"THOMAS ADAMS.—He was appointed 
lieutenant-colonel in Murray’s Foot in 
1731. Any further information about him 


would be valued. 
R. BINGHAM ADAMS. 


LORD WM. BENTINCK.— He died in 
Paris, 17 June 1839. What was he doing 
there, and where was he buried? 


H. BULLOCK. 


R: A, K. OLDFIELD. — African explorer 
and author, with Laird. Christian names 


and biographical details wanted. 
H. A. 


* BOY FRIEND.”—When did this expres- 
sion, regardless of the man’s age, first 
appear? It occurs in Constanduros, ‘ Nice 


H. A. 


Fire in Drawing Room ’ (1939), 





SPECIAL PLEADERS AT THE BAR— 
* In the annual Law List, which contains 
the names of all barristers and practising 
solicitors, the list of barristers, up to and in- 
cluding the year 1927 was prefaced by the 
heading “ List of Counsel, Special Pleaders 
and Conveyancers at the Bar,” followed by 
a note in smaller type ‘“‘ Special Pleaders not 
at the Bar will be found at page...” 
In 1846 this list contained one hundred 
and twenty names, in 1856 one hundred and 
twenty-seven, 1866 sixty-four, 1876 forty- 
five. By the year 1886 there were only 
seventeen, of whom fourteen were convey- 
ancers and only three special pleaders, In 
1896 there were eight; in 1906 three—of 
whom all were conveyancers, one being both 
special pleader and conveyancer. By 1916 
the number was reduced to one — Samuel 
Whitty Chandler of Bournemouth, who is 
listed as a conveyancer only. His name 
— for the last time in the Law List for 
Can any reader inform me what exactly 
was a Special Pleader, and why the Order so 
steadily declined during the last eighty years? 
In this connection it is both interesting and 
pathetic to notice the gradual decline and 
ultimate extinction of the Serjeants-at-law. 
The twenty-eight of 1846 had sunk to seven 
in 1886, and ten years later there are only 
two left. In 1899 the last entry of “ prac: 
tising ” serjeants appears—F. Louten Spinks 
Lord Lindley, who died in 1921 at the age 
of 93, had never practised as a Serjeant, but 
was created one in 1875 in order to become 
a Judge. This point, and many other in- 
teresting facts about Serjeants generally, are 
to be found in Theobald Mathew’'s book 
‘For Lawyers and Others,’ and his article in 
the Law Quarterly Review July 1919, p. 264. 


A. M. COLEMAN. 
30, Wellington Square, Oxford. 


(COUNT ALBERT DE MAUGNY.—I 

should like some information concern- 
ing him, having failed to find any particu- 
lars in the usual French biographical 
dictionaries. Under the pseudonym of 
“Zed” he wrote some intriguing books 
dealing with Paris under the Second Empire, 
and was obviously personally acquainted 
with the leaders of Parisian society and 
theatrical circles. When and where was he 
born and buried? 





WILFRED H. HOLDEN. 
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Replies. | 
HALF-TIMBERED CHURCHES. 


(cxci. 150). 


” HALF-timbered * is used in what follows 

in what, I think, is its usually accepted 
technical sense, that is, of a building the 
outer walls of which are constructed of 
wooden framing, the interstices being filled 
up with lath and plaster work, or with brick, 
or stone, nogging. Many churches, of 
course, in many districts, have wooden 
porches, or wooden perched bell-turrets, or, 
as at Burstow and Newdigate, Surrey, at 
Blackmare, Essex, and at Raskelf, York- 
shire (N.R.), wooden towers from the 
ground, or occasionally even wooden 
arcades, and almost all have wooden roofs, 
but these are not generally taken into the 
reckoning. Churches then that are “ half- 
timbered,” either wholly or partly, in the 
restricted, technical sense, are, in my ex- 
perience, very infrequent; and are perhaps 
largely confined to the three adjacent coun- 
ties of Shropshire, perhaps Staffordshire, and 
Chester (in which also domestic work of this 
character is unusually highly developed). To 
this general statement, indeed, there are two 
remarkable, far-distant exceptions, at Mat- 
tingley and Hartley Wespall, in Hampshire, 
and a third, rather nearer, at Trelystan, in 
Montgomeryshire. At the former place the 
outside walls are correctly described by Dr. 
Cox (Little Guide to Hampshire, Sth Ed., 
1924, p. 145) as being “throughout com- 
posed of well-squared beams of upright 
timbers, 7in. apart, the interstices being filled 
with diagonally-placed thin bricks,” the 
work in the chancel being “ almost entirely 





notes, the bays of the arcades are separated 
from one another by well-moulded wooden 
piers, carrying arches that are comparatively 
insignificant. Similarly, at Hartley Wespall 
we have three big, moulded beams on either 
side of the church, whilst the west exterior 
is strengthened by large timbers that form 
together a kind of huge diamond, traversed 
by a massive upright. Unfortunately I have 


but I gather from Dr. Cox (Ib., p. 124) that 
“The timber work is about all that remains 





of the old church.” As to the Welsh 
example, which I have not seen, this, 


according to Mr. Tyrrell-Green (‘ Parish 
Church Architecture,’ 1924, p. 65), “is an 
unpretentious structure in the prevailing 
local half-timbered style” —I think he 
means “ prevailing” for domestic buildings 
— “dating from the fifteenth century.” 
Coming now to Staffordshire, I find my- 
self in doubt. My own notes describe 
Betley, too vaguely, as “an example of a 
timber-built church ”; and in Mr. Masefield’s 
Little Guide to that county (ed. 1910, p. 82) 
it is bracketed with Rushton Spencer as one 
of the only two churches in Staffordshire 
that are “in any considerable part timber- 
built.” “ Timber-built,” however, is clearly 
not “ half-timbered ”, though this, in either 
case, | suspect, is what is meant: unhappily 
my own recollection does not help me. 
Whilst, however, the clerestory and arcades 
at Betley are certainly of wood, we are told 
that “the original outer walls had been 
destroyed before” 1842. Betley, however, I 
think was probably once a technically half- 
timbered church; and is possibly still such 
as now restored. As to Rushton Spencer 
there is also some ambiguity. My own 
note tells me little, save that the arcades 
and south doorway are both of wood: 
but the Little Guide states (p. 207) 
that “ when built about 1350 it was con- 
structed almost entirely of timber.” Nothing 
here again is said precisely about “ half- 
timber ”; but possibly Rushton Spencer may 
be assigned provisionally to that category. 
Whether the same can be claimed for Whit- 
more, in the same county, I am not sure; but 
I find that I have noted that “The little 
church has a half-timbered bell-turret, and 
part of its west wall is of similar construc- 
tion” (the italics are now added): Here the 
Little Guide (p. 253) gives little help, except 
its perhaps suggestive statement that “ The 
church was almost wholly rebuilt in 1676.” 
Is it possible then that the part of the fabric 
that was then destroyed resembled the por- 
tion that is left? Coming now to Cheshire 
we stand on firmer ground. Here Mr. 
Tyrrell-Green assures us (p. 64) that the 
county possesses “interesting and complete 
churches in [the technically half-timbered] 
style at Marston and Nether Peover, while 
part of the church at Warburton and the 
chancel of Siddington . . . are also so con- 
structed.” Lower, or Nether, Peover is pos- 
sibly the finest example of its class, as may 
be seen from the picture of it given by Mr. 
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Tyrrell-Green (opposite p. 65). Also, it has 
magnificent oak arcades, whose octagonal 
piers have moulded capitals. Marton also, 
I think, has moulded capitals, and _ its 
wooden arcades are very worn and genuine. 
In Siddington chancel the top of the east end 
is curiously coved outwards, as are also 
the north and south nave walls at Nether 
Peover. Warburton retains its “ black-and- 
white ” work on the north exterior of its 
north aisle, but the south of the south aisle 
has been rebuilt in stone, and is dated ex- 
ternally 1645. Here are rude wooden 
arcades, and even a rude wooden chancel 
arch. : 
Though not strictly relevant, a short, and 
doubtlessly imperfect, list of churches with 
wooden arcades may be attempted. Arcades 
are at least integral portions of a church in 
a sense in which porches and towers are not; 
and churches that exhibit them in wood may 
perhaps thus be considered as being to some 
degree, though not in the full technical sense, 
quasi-half-timbered! Omitting single pil- 
lars and single arches (of which, however, a 
catalogue is given by Mr. Tyrrell-Green; pp. 
65, 66), we have to my own knowledge 
wooden arcades (in addition to those men- 
tioned above, at Mattingley, Rushton 
Spencer, Betley, Nether Peover, and War- 
burton); in Kent, at Wingham; in Sussex, 
at Selmeston; in Berkshire, at Wink- 
field and Radley; in Cornwall, at West 
Looe (though this is as late as 1850); 
and in Yorkshire, at Raskelf (N.R.). 
To these may be added, on _ the 
authority of Mr. Tyrrell-Green, Ribbesford, 
in Worcestershire, St. Maughan’s and 
Llanfihangel-juxta-Usk, in Monmouthshire; 
Mapledurham, in Oxfordshire; and Langley 
Marish, in Buckinghamshire. May I also 
take the opportunity to correct a curious 
slip in Bond’s ‘ English Church Architec- 
ture’ (1913; p. 427; I do not know whether 
it has been rectified in some later edition), 
by which it is asserted that “A good fif- 
teenth century example [of a half-timbered 
church] remains at Claverley, Salop.” Here 
the reference should clearly be to the closely 
adjacent vicarage, which alone answers to 
this description. Bond, however, has some 
delightful illustrations of four of the tech- 
nically half-timbered churches dealt with in 
this note, including two of Lower Peover. 
JosePH E. Morris. 
Totnes, Devon. 


PALINDROMES (AND EDGAR POE) 

(cxci. 104, 190)—Edgar Poe was in- 
terested in palindromes. While he was 
editor of Burton’s Gentleman’s Magazine, 
at Philadelphia (1839-40), there appeared a 
series of brief papers (obviously fillers) called 
‘Omniana,’ As several items are similar to. 
things in later acknowledged works of Poe, 
and since inclusion of these papers is de- 
manded to make his contributions by pages 
as estimated by himself come out even, Poe 
is usually credited with authorship thereof, 
1 have no hesitation in saying that I accept 
the view that all the “ Omniana ” came from 
Poe’s pen—unless one wishes to be very 
technical, and admit that some of the para- 
graphs were prepared by his scissors.» In the 
instalment for May 1840 is the following 
item, reprinted in Whitty’s edition of Poe’s 
poems, 

PALINDROMES 


A word, verse or sentence, that is the same when 
read backwards or forwards—such as madam, eye, 
and a few others are palindromes; so that, like the 
bourgeoise gentilhomme, who talked prose all his. 
life without knowing it, we repeat extemporary 
palindromes daily, in utter ignorance of our talent. 
This is a redeeming quality, by the bye, to conceal 
any quality we have, when we are so proud of 
displaying those we have not. Indeed our talents 
may be often divided in the same way as some 
hand-writing I have heard of; first, such as nobody 
can find out; secondly, what none but ourselves 
can discover; and thirdly, what our friends can 
also discern. We subjoin an English palindrome 
by Taylor, the Water-poet :— 


Lewd did I live, and evil did I dwell. 


And an enigma where all the words required are 
palindromes ; the answers will easily be discovered: 


First, find out a word that doth silence proclaim, 
And that backwards and forwards is always the 
same ; 

The next you must find out a feminine name 
That backwards and forwards is always the same; 
An act, or a writing on parchment whose name 
Both backwards and forwards is always the same; 
A fruit that is rare, whose botanical name 
Read backwards and forwards is always the same; 





A note used in music, which time doth proclaim, 

And backwards and forwards is always the same; 

Their initials connected, a title will frame, 

That is justly the due of the fair married dame, 

Which backwards and forwards is always the 
same. 

The source of the poem has been found 
to be the Saturday Evening Post, Philadel- 
phia, 10 March 1827, and in its monthly 
compressed version, the Casket for May 
1827. Poe revised the version for Burton’s 
slightly; and it is most strongly suspected 
| that he was himself the author of the 
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original “ poem” of 1827; at any rate that 
is the opinion of the discoverer, the late Mr. 
Whitty, and of myself. I included a fac- 
simile of this version at page li. of my intro- 
duction to the Columbia Press facsimile of 
Poe’s ‘ Tamerlane and other Poems of 1827,’ 
New York, 1941. 

The answers are Mum, Anna, Deed, 
Anana, Minim; and MADAM. They are 
given in the Casket for May 1827, and the 
reader may consider that Ada will do as 
well as Anna. Why Poe ascribed the single 
line to Taylor I do not know; it is given with 
ascription to Gascoigne, in the ‘ Curiosities 
of Literature,’ chapter on ‘ Literary Follies,’ 
by Isaac Disraeli, 

There is also a filler in Burton’s for 
February 1840 (vi, 89) at the end of Poe’s 
story “ Peter Pendulum ” later called ‘“‘ The 
Business Man’”’), which is of interest here. 
It reads: 


A Literary CurRIOsITy 
ODO TENET MULUM, MADIDAM MAPPAM TENET ANNA 

In an old book now before us, the above line is 
said to have cost the inventor ‘‘ muche foolishe 
labyre,” for it is a perfect verse, and every word 
is the very same both backward and forward. 

I ascribe this to Poe without hesitation, as 
the editorial “us” is used, and his co-editor, 
Burton, was not given to quoting Latin. I 
have noticed this item only lately, and do 
not know what old book gave Poe this 
delightful information that “Otto holds a 
mule, and Anna holds a wet handkerchief.” 


T. O. MABBOTT. 
Hunter College, New York. 


BRITISH AGRICULTURAL AUTHORS 

(clxxxv. 82).— Partridge, John, wrote 
‘The Treasurie of Commodious Conceites 
and hidden Secrets. Commonly called, The 
Huswives Closet of provision for the health 
of her household.’ A fourth edition was 
published in 1584. 

Butler, Charles, wrote ‘ Feminine Monar- 
chie; or a treatise concerning Bees,’ first pub- 
lished in 1609. The edition of 1634 was 
written in phonetic English. In 1673 it was 
translated into Latin and published as 
‘“Monarchia Foeminina, sive Apum His- 
toria,’ 

Malbie [Malbec?], Nicholas, wrote ‘A 
Plaine and easie way to remedie a horse 
that is foundered in his feats [sic], etc.’ 1576. 

In ‘English Farming, Past and Present ’ 
4th Edition, 1927, p. 99, Lord Ernle says he 





is of opinion that the agriculturists Captain 
Byngham, John Somer, Richard Deeryng, 
Henry Denys, and William Pratte (who are 
known to have farmed prior to 1575 and 
whose methods were “an object lesson to 
their less advanced neighbours’) were not 
necessarily authors of books on farming. 
Lord Ernle does not give details of the 
activities of these men. 


R. H. ADAmMs. 
Bath. 


NURSERY RHYMES (exci. 1, 170, 216).— 
Das englische Kinderlied, by Lotte 
Boéckheler (Leipzig, 1935, 114 pp.) is in- 
teresting enough. ‘Notes and Queries’ is 
quoted on several pages of this book. 


O. F. B. 


UOTATIONS IN JOHNSON’S LET- 
TERS (clxxxv. 80; clxxxvi. 205; exc. 
235).— 

294. “Of the rest that dwell in darker 
fame why should I make mention? ” Is this 
not an echo from Dante, ‘Inferno,’ III, 
49-51: 


Fama di loro il mondo esser non Jassa, 


Non ragionam di lor... 
In H. W. Longfellow’s translation: 
No fame of them the world permits to be, 


Let us not speak of them... 
Or in George Musgrave’s translation : 
Record of them upon the Earth is none, 


But spare to speak of them... 
O. F. BABLER 
Olomouc, Czechoslovakia. 


{But “ darker ”’ is the clou of Johnson’s sentence, 
and Dante hasn’t that suggestion. —Ed_.] 


NTHONY COOKE (cxci. 170).— The 
Anthony Cooke to whom Drayton dedi- 
cated his work in 1594 cannot have been the 
son of Sir Anthony Cooke, as at the latter’s 
death his son and heir was Richard, the 
second, but eldest surviving, son. The son 
Anthony, who was living in 1548, was 
probably dead by 1558, as he does not 
appear in the pedigree in the Visitation of 
Essex taken in that year. (Harleian Society, 
xiii, 39). 
It is possible that Drayton’s patron was 
the second Sir Anthony, grandson of Sir 
Anthony by his eldest surviving son Sir 
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Richard: he was aged 20 at his father’s 
death in 1579 and died in 1604 (Morant, | 
History of Essex, ii, 66). He is presumably 
the Anthony Cooke who was knighted by 
the Earl of Essex at Cadiz in 1596 (Shaw, 
‘Knights of England,’ ii, 92), which would 
agree with his being an esquire in 1594. 

Could the title of Drayton’s work be a 
play on the name of the family seat, Gidea 
Hall? 

J. B. WHITMORE. 


DIARY OF JOHN KNYVETON: SUR- 

GEON (clxxx. 76; cxci. 61, 107, 174).— 
I regret to find that my reply at the last 
reference contained an error which I should 
be glad to be allowed to correct. The 
reviewer in The Times Literary Supplement, 
31 August made no reference to Thomas 
Denman, M.D. So far as the Supplement is 
concerned, the credit for comparing the 
career of Denman with that of the so-called 
“ Knyveton”’ is due solely to Mr. J. B. 





WHITMORE, although Mr. C. Roy HupDLEs- 
TON, quite independently and at the same 
time, called attention to Denman in ‘ N. and 
Q.’ (exci. 107). 

I am sure that, as E. surmises, the late 
PAUL DE CASTRO never saw the dust cover 
of ‘Surgeon’s Mate.’ His estimate of the 
book, which he understood had been pub- 
lished as a genuine eighteenth-century diary, 
was formed entirely on the internal evidence 
of the volume itslf. A correspondent in 
The Times Literary Supplemet, 19 Oct. 1946, 
also calls attention to the dust cover, and 
comments on it. 

HILDA F. FINBERG. 


“WHICH IS THE HEROINE? A 

ROMANTIC TALE’ (cxci. 126).—In 
“The Life and Letters of Jane Austen’ by 
W. and R. A. Austen-Leigh, the authors say, 
after quoting from the letters about Anna 
Lefroy’s novel (p. 363): — 

The last history of the MS. was sad enough. 
After the death of her kind critic, Anna could not 
induce herself to go on with the tale; the associa- 
tions were too melancholy. Long afterwards, she 
took it out of its drawer, and, in a fit of despon- 
dency, threw it into the fire. Her daughter, who 
tells us this, adds that she herself—a little girl— 
was sitting on the rug, and remembers that she 


the question could easily be settled by read- 
ing it, as in Jane Austen’s letters there are 
so many details of incidents and names of 
characters and places, that there could be 
no mistake in identifying it. For example, 
there is Sir Thomas H. of the Priory, New- 
ton Priors, who was a man of not very good 
character, who broke his arm; there was 
Devereux Forester, who was ruined by his 
vanity and plunged into a vortex of dissipa- 
tion, a cliché to which Jane Austen objected; 
and there was St. Julian, who fell in love 
with Cecilia because he had formerly been 
in love with her aunt, “a very proper com- 
pliment to aunts,” Jane Austen commented. 


M. H. Dopps. 


TRINITY COLLEGE, DUBLIN (exci. 

110, 125).—It has been pointed out to 
me that at p. 125 I have confused Robert 
Emmet with Thomas Addis Emmet. It was 
T. A. Emmett who was expelled; Robert who 
was afterwards executed. 


Your REVIEWER. 


WORDS IN ‘LORNA DOONE’ (cxc. 
156).—The names “Taunton Brook ” 
and “ Taunton Pool ”’ recall the ancient con- 
nection between the priory of Taunton, in 
Somerset, with one of the Devon parishes 
near Tiverton in Devon. This parish was 
Willand. The manor of Willand, with the 
advowson of the church, was given to the 
Prior and Convent of Taunton about the 
end of the eleventh century. The donor was 
William, son of Odo, who had been tenant 
at the time of the Domesday Book, 1086. 
At the present time the railway station 
called Tiverton Junction is situate in Willand 
parish. 
M. 


R: PILLING, WICKET-KEEPER (clxxxvi. 

162; cxci. 196).—Richard Pilling, the 
famous Lancashire wicket-keeper, was only 
in his thirty-sixth year when he died at Man- 
chester on 28 March 1891. In his prime he 
had, unlike many batsmen, stood up fear- 
lessly to the exceptionally fast bowling of 
Crossland, who was alleged by some to 
“throw” and not bowl. In Australia he 





watched the destruction, amused with the flames. 


This seems to show fairly conclusively 
that the novel was not published, but if there 


is a copy of ‘ Which is the Heroine? ’ extant, | 


had a sunstroke during his 1881-82 tour. 
Seven years later his county gave him a 
benefit from which he realized some £1,700. 


Maurice W. BROCKWELL. 
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LOLA MONTEZ (exci. 126, 194). —1 do 

not think that Mr. SETON-ANDERSON is 
right in his theory that Lola Montez’s 
mother’s maiden name was Gilbert. Major 
Hodson (‘ Bengal Officers,’ i, 406) says that 
her mother was Eliza, née Olivier, of Spanish 
descent, and that she married firstly Ensign 
Edward Gilbert, of Limerick, 44th Foot, and 
after his death she re-married on 16 Aug. 
1824 Major Patrick Craigie (1799-1843). 
Major Hodson (‘ Bengal Officers,’ ii, 544) 
gives “Lola’s” names as Marie Dolores 
Eliza Rosanna and says that Thomas James 
divorced her on 15 Dec, 1842. (See also 
‘The Ludwigs of Bavaria’ by Henry Chan- 
non.) 


C. Roy HuDLESTON. 


JOHN DE BROKEHAMPTON (cxci. 127, 

218)—John de Brokehampton was 
Abbot of Evesham from August 1282 to his 
death 18 Aug. 1316. (* Penwortham,’ 
Chetham Soc., xxx, 28.) 

Though there is no village of the name, 
at least twelve spots might have given the 
abbot’s surname. They are in Cumberland, 
Durham, Glos. (bis), Hants, Hereford (bis), 
Oxon., Salop, Warws., and Worcs. (bis.). 
The two in Worcestershire would be most 
likely to yield a solution of the problem of 
his birth-place. They are in Astley and in 
Ombersley. (See Ekwall, ‘Oxford Dic- 
tionary of English Place-Names’; and 
Reany, English Place-Name Society, xix, 95). 

Since Abbot John, “ Besides improving the 
Abbey buildings, built granges and made 
canals on the abbey lands, repaired many of 
the churches belonging to Evesham, build- 
ing altars and chancels ” (V.C.H.) the Wor- 
cestershire biographers seem to have done 
less than justice to his memory. The 
Victoria County History of Worcestershire 
has many references to his name, however. 
Ombersley belonged to Evesham and is the 
most likely birth-place. 


W. ARTHUR WESTLEY. 
Skipton-in-Craven. 


BEAME (cxci. 193).—Beame was Bohemia. 
The chronicle play of ‘ Woodstock,’ 
written c. 1591-94, of which a new edition 
edited by Mr. A. P. Rossiter has recently 
been published, always refers to Richard II’s 
wife Anne of Bohemia as Anne a Beame. 


St. VINCENT TROUBRIDGE. 





The Library. 


List of Officers of the Bengal Army 1758- 
1834, Part Ill (L-R). By Major V. C. P. 
Hodson. 1946. 810 pp. (Phillimore & 
Co., Ltd., 120 Chancery Lane, London. 
£2 2s.) 


SEVENTEEN eventful years have gone by 

since Parts I and II of Major Hodson’s 
List appeared, and it is gratifying to find 
that Part III, in spite of everything, has come 
out in pre-war full-dress uniform, with 
paper, printing and binding of unexcep- 
tionable quality. The effect of the delay on 
the contents has also been beneficial, for it 
has enabled the compiler to draw on addi- 
tional sources. One’s first impression was 
that the biographical notices were richer in 
detail and interest than before; and this im- 
pression is confirmed by a closer examina- 
tion. 

The compass of the present Part, L-R, 
brings in many Scots, Irish and Welsh 
officers under Mac, O, and LI. The inter- 
national character of the officer cadre of the 
old Bengal Army was well illustrated in 
Parts I and II, and here again we find quite 
a few Swiss and French, with at least one 
man of Polish extraction, Lieut. George 
Frederick Ritso (1810-1836), while Lieut.- 
Colonel Isaac Pereira (1788-1847) and per- 
haps Capt. William Moises (d. 1805) were 
of Jewish descent. 

In his introduction prefixed to Part I, 
Major Hodson drew attention to the wide 
circle from which his subjects came— 
“ nearly every grade of the social scale, from 
the son of a marquess to that of a hatter, a 
wigmaker, and a slop-seller.” Examples 
from the present volume are Captain Charles 
Marsac(k) (1736-1820), natural son of 
Frederic Louis, Prince of Wales, by Mar- 
guerite de Marsac, Comtesse de Marsac, 
whose husband is said to have come to 
England from Hanover with the Court 
(amongst the references quoted are ‘ N. and 
Q., 11 S. x, 11, 386; xi. 115); and Major 
Joseph Leeson (1796-1848) of the Milltown 
family, whose third son claimed the title in 
1891 and styled himself 8th Earl of Mill- 
town, but took no formal steps to pursue 
the matter and died without male issue. At 
the other end of the scale is one of the 
amazing sons of the King’s saddler, David 
Pollock—Field-Marshal Sir George Pollock 
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(1786-1872), baronet, of the Khyber Pass, 
whose eldest son Sir Frederick Montagu- 
Pollock (1815-1874) also comes into the 
List by virtue of his having held a commis- 
sion in the Bengal (and previously in the 
Madras) Engineers for a few years, and 
whose nephew was Captain David Taylor 
Pollock (1808-1843), eldest son of Sir David 
Pollock, chief justice of Bombay. 

The baton of field-marshal was not con- 
ferred on any Indian Army officer through- 
out John Company’s days, but the dates in 
the title refer to the period within which the 
officers were first commissioned; and so we 
find here another field-marshal, Lord Napier 
of Magdala, who is probably the only 
Bengal Army officer to have been buried, 
after a State funeral, in St. Paul’s, 

Many officers had Indian consorts, and 
some married them by Christian or Muslim 
rites. Two marriages with Persian ladies 
are recorded. Colonel John Laughton 
(1811-1861), brother of Lady Farnborough, 
married during a period of service with a 
military mission in Persia the daughter of 
one Rhus Khan; and Lieut.-Colonel William 
Scott (1763-1808), who will appear in Part 
IV, married a “ Persian princess” by whom 
he had a daughter Marian who became the 
wife of Captain David Lester Richardson 
(1801-1865). 

Major Hodson seems to have well-nigh 
exhausted every probable modern genealo- 
gical source in his researches, which began 
when he was writing the history of the 
Viceroy’s Bodyguard (published 1910), a 
corps of which he was adjutant in Lord 
Minto’s time. His List provides not only a 
valuable guide for those who set out to 
tackle the history of a family but also (may 
one suggest) an interesting test for those who 
have spent so much time upon such a task 
that they are beginning to think that they 
know a good deal about it. The former will 
do well to consult this list at an early stage: 
the latter may care to see if they can provide 
additions and corrections to it. 

It may be stressed that the scope of this 
model concise biographical dictionary is far 
from being exclusively either military or 
Indian: it is general. When the List is com- 
pleted by the index which we are promised 
in Part IV (expected in 1947) it will consti- 
tute a standard work of reference for all 





concerned in family history during the last 
two hundred years. What Major Hodson 
modestly describes as his hobby for the last 
quarter of a century will be admired by his 


readers aS a monument aere perennius of ~ 


his talent and industry. 


Water Transport: Origins and Early Evolu- 
By James Hornell, F.LS., F.R.AL ~ 


tion. 
(Cambridge: 308 pp., 87 plates. 30s.). 


ME. Hornell has long been recognised 
as an authority on the evolution 


of early river and sea-going craft, and | 


he has now brought together the fruits 
of a life-time’s study in this field. The 
book is remarkably well-documented, and 
it is apparent that the author knows his 


sources intimately, but its chief value is — 


nevertheless derived from the unique oppor- 
tunities for field-study which he enjoyed 
as a result of a long and varied career in 
Government service, principally upon duties 


in connection with fishery in various remote | 


parts of the world. The author took the 
maximum advantage of his chances, and the 
result is one of those fascinating, individual- 
istic and omnifarious contributions to 


knowledge which are only made possible | 


when the opportunity and the man come 
together in this way. 


‘Water Transport’ is inevitably destined — 
to become a standard work—it is the first © 


full-length study in its field—and will be in- 
valuable to students, but it also contains 
much to interest the general reader. From 


this later point of view, it is a book to be 


dipped into rather than to be read consecu- 
tively, for the author’s style is not one which 
makes for easy reading, but anyone in- 


terested in boats will find it an inexhaustible 


store-house of absorbing and often unex- 
pected information. Most readers, for 


example, will probably be as surprised as 


was the reviewer to learn that as recently as 
1935 there were nearly seventy coracles in 
commission on the River Teifi, and it is 
perhaps even more remarkable to learn that 
on the upper reaches of the Dee a modern, 
aluminium-framed fishing coracle has been 
developed. Among other surprises are the 


use of an elementary form of roller reefing — 
on early Egyptian sailing vessels, and the 
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extensive use of centre boards on South @ 
American and other primitive fishing craft. & 
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